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ABSTRACT 

This project evaluated three modules, which were 
developed to meet key basic training reqixirements common to part-time 
workers in different branches of community education (adult 
education, commiinity development, and youth work). Draft modules were 
sent to about 40 individuals or organizations in the field for 
comment on their structure and relevance. Each module wis piloted at 
two different sxtes in urban, rural, or intermediate areas in 
Scotland. To assess the suitability of the uodules for training in 
community education, researchers interviewed a sample of the 

participants and all_of^the_trainers._ Overall^trainers^wereLjgery 

satisfied and regarded the module? as effective. Modules were 
perceived as flexible in terms of form, content, adaptability to a 
variety of local contexts, and ne as of individuals with different 
educational experiences. Trainees named as positive features of the 
modules the range of teaching methods used, courses relevant to 
perceived needs, opportunities to practice skills needed for their 
jobs, and opportunities to meet with other part-timers. Respondents 
mentioned these drawbacks and problems: lack of challenge, 
irrelevamce, duplication, and venue. (Four references are cited. 
Interview schedules are appended.) (YLB) 
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^ An Evaluation of Training Modules for 
Q Part-Time Workers 

^ in Community Education 



Celine Castelino Pamela Munn 



This report is one of a series focusing on training for part-time workers in 
community education. It evaluates the effectiveness of three basic training 
National Certificate modules written specifically for the Workers in question. 
Trainers and partidpants were interviewed abont^eir perceptions of the 
relevance, fiexibility and suitability of these modules. We also report views on 
assessment and accreditation. The report begins with a summary of main 
findings and some key questions for those who provide training. 
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Preface 



This report forms the third and final part of a project commissioned by the Scottish Education 
Department (SED) in 1987 to investigate the training needs oC part-time community education 
workers. The study, undertaken in coUaboration with die Scottish Community Education Council 
(SCEO, included research, development and evaluation. The first strand of die project involved 
researching die views of part-time staff, tfieir emptoyers and trainers on training needs and on How 
adequately tiiese needs were being met It also included a survey of national training provision. 
The second strand concerned the development of daee training modules, based on identified needs. 
TTie third strand (tfie work reported here) consisted of an evaluation of tfiese modules. 

The evaluation would not have been possible witiiout die help and support of many people. We 
are very gratefiU to all tfjose involved in piloting die modules who shared dieff experiences witfi us 
and spared time to be interviewed. The report has had die benefit of die constructive criticism of 
tiie research project's advisory committee and of Lyn Tett at SCEC and Fiona O'Kanel die 
project's development officer, widi whom we coUaborated in tiiis research. We grateffiUy 
acknowledge dieu: support and encouragement Finally, our dianks go to Anne Beer who typed 
successive drafts quickly and accurately. 



Despite ail diese contributions to die work we should make it clear tfiat sins of omission or of 
comnrission rest widi the authors. The views reported here are not necessarily diose of eidier die 
SED or of the Scottish Council for Research in Education. 



Celine Castelino 
PainelaMunn 

March 1990 



SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS 



A brief summary is provided as 4 handy reference tool and as a giUde to the main body of the 
repoTL Details of the research design methods arc contained in 



Flexibility 



Modular training was perceived to bc%jable in 
terms of forai, content and trainiiig provision* 

The pilot modules addressed perceived training 
needs and were pitched at the right level for 
trainees* 

Descriptors suggested the use of participative 
teaching methods which were preferred by trainees 
and trainers. 

Modules allow scope for negotiation within the 
limits of the learning outcomes. 

Planning modular courses need not take more time 
than preparing othcr.forms of training. Extra time 
may be required to prepare performance criteria and 
instruments of assessment 
Trainees did not consider the time spent on 
preparing assignments outside class contact hours 
as a problem. 

On-the-job Training The modules encourage on-the-job training through 

practical projects carried out in the worlq)lace. 



Relevance 



Teaching Methods 



Negotiation 



Time 



On-the-job Support 



Multi-agency 
Training 

Support Networks 



Critical Assessment 
of Practice 



Assessment 



Effectiveness 



The modules encourage on-the-job support by 
involving full-time staff in the planning and 
assessment of work-based projects. 

Multi-agency training offers many advantages but 
entails extra phmning and administration. 

The modules encourage the development of support 
networks directly through project work and 
through bringing together workers with common 
interests. 

Project work, self-assessment and evaluation, in 
particular, encouraged trainees to assess tiieir 
practice critically and developed self-awareness. 

Trainees welcomed assessment and found it 
challenging. 

Some trainers lacked confidence in their 
assessments. 

Overall, all those involved were satisfied witii tiie 
training modules and tiiought tiiat tiie approach was 
appropriate for community education training. 



Chapter 2 
Chapters 2 it 3 

Chapters 2 A 3 

Chapter 2 
Chapter 2 

Chapter 3 

Chapter 3 
Chapter 3 

Chapters 3 & 4 
Chapters 2 & 3 

Chapter 3 

Chapter 3 
Chapter 2 

Chapters 2 & 3 
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Siaius of Modules 



Compulsory 
Training 



Trainees were concerned about the status of the 
National Certificate and its potential for enhancing 
employment opportunities or access to other 
qmd^cations. 

Blanket training should be based en expressed 
needs. It could deter individuals from seeking 
employnoent in ccmununity education* 



Chapter 3 



Chapters 3 A 4 



TEN QUESTIONS FOR POLICY MAKERS 

While we are aware that training provision is largely dependent on the available budget, we thought 
it was worth drawing the attention of those responsible for fiaming training policy to the quesnons 
below. We should also say that the questions refer to training issues in general and are not 
confined to the evaluation of the modules. 

1 Is there an explicit staff developmcn*. policy for i) part-time staff? 

ii) trainers? 

2. How are trainers recruited? What criteria arc used? Given the importance of recent relevant 
experience to trainees, is this a factor that influences theh" selection? 

3 How are part-time workers recruited? Do induction procedures provide opportunities to get a 
taste of community education woric? Can new recruits drop outwithout losing face. 

4 Is guidance readily available for part-time workers on their career prospects within 
community education? At a minimal level, are current vacancies drawn to part-titne staffs 
attention? 

5. Is training cunrendy accredited? If so, what is its stams? 

6. Are standards set and are they comparable to standards in other parts of the country? 

7 . Is the effectiveness of training currently assessed? 

8. Does current training include on-the-job training and assessment? Is regular, strucnired 
support built into on-the-job training? 

9. Should training for all part-time workers be compulsory? If so, would it deter some 
individuals from becoming involved in th.e community education service? 

10. Is there co-operation between different agencies to deliver training to part-timers working for 
different organisations? Would community education organisations benefit from this form of 
training? 
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Introduction 



Background 

Part-time staff represent a large proportion of the connnunity education workforce and are essential 
to both the voluntary and local authority sectors. Exact figures for die, size of dii^ vvyrkforoe have 
been difficult to obtain but our earlier research indicated diat tiiere are over 50,000 volunteers 
within youth organisations, more than 20,000 paid or voluntary part-time staff in the ccmmiunity 
education services and 4,000 paid and volunteer tutors in adult baac eaucatibn. In view of the 
important contribution part-time staff make to die service it seems sminising tiiat tfiere is relatively 
littie information available about diefa- training needs and the adequacy of current provision. A two- 
year research project was tiierefore commissioned by die Scottish Educatibn Department (SED) to 
address diese questions and consider die possibdity of systematising training duough tiie use of 
National Certificate modules. The research had Aree main strands: 

1. An interview study in three contrasting case-study areas investigating tiie 
perceptions of part-timc-workersr dieir trainers-and-emptoyerroTTKeilnfiaim^ 
needs and dieir views on current provision. In addition, a postal survey of national 
provision was undertaken. 

2. The development of a small number of modules based on tiie expressed 
needs of the respondents. 

3 . The evaluation of the modules. 

Our initial research, published in Uu«c reports focusing on tiie training needs of part-time 
workers in youdi woricradult^ucation and comniumfy ^evdoprnent rc^ 
training provision is fragmentary and varies in quality. In order to begin to address tiie need for a 
systemised and standardised approach to training, tiuee mod- des were developed. These uiodules, 
discussed in more detaU below, are intended to meet key basic training requirements identified by 
die initial research which are conunon to part-time workers in different branches of community 
education. In addition, a number of other pressing training needs were identified which we hope 
will be catered for by module development groups. 

This report concentrates on evaluating the diree modules pitKluced by the project's 
development officer. The perceived characteristics of good quality training identified by our 
informants formed die basis of the evaluation criteria used to assess the effectiveness of tiie 



modules. Before describing these we have to say a word about the decision to develop modules 
nuher than otheriqpproaches to tr'uning. 

Why was a modular form chosen? 

The need for a coherent national pdicy on training in community education has been enq)hasised in 
a series of reports on the service. For example, Training for Change (1984), a report by the 
Training Conamittee set up by the Scottish Community Education Council (SCEQ, which focused 
speciCcaUy on training needs and provision, considered a number of approaches to training and 
strongly recommended the adoption of modular training. These nxxlules had been introdnced in 
colleges of further education and were beginning to be used in other branches of edMcadoo. The 
Committee favoured the modular approach because it offers flexibility at a number of levels, 
increases access to education and training, is adaptable to local and Changing ciicumstances and can 
provide a cumulative record of training credits. 

Although few of our respondents had experienced nxxlules tfiey were attracted to the idea 
of modular training for tfie reasons outlined above. In particular diey welcomed die pmsibility of 
gaining nationally recognised qualifications. In addition, modules provide wider access to 
training, arc intended to be student-centred and offer scope for gaining practical experience through . 
on-tiie-job training. Some trainers, however, were not convinced about tiie suitability of the ' 
modular approach or tfie need for standardised training and certification for part-time woriceis in 
community education. We renim to this in Chapter 4. 

Which modules were developed? — ^ 
On the basis of key training requirements identified above, tfie project's development officer 
developed three new modules which were: 

• to be generic reflecting the diversity of groups who would undertake tfiem; 

• to be adaptable to the context in which the participants operated; 

• to cater for a number of contrasting needs. 

The three modules selected f(xrdevelq)nient and piloting were: 

Community Woric induction (induction), Introduction to Woridng witfi Groups (group woric) and 
Youdi WorkI(youtfi~work). ~ '~" ' 

The first of tfiese is intended to fulfil tfie induction needs of new staff identified by tfie 
eariier research and may be used by a range of organisations. It covers tfie structure and aims of 
tfie organisation^ job remit, conditions of service, woridng practices and principles, support and 
supervision procedures, and available resources. 

All categories of community education woricers placui tfie development of group woric 
skiUs high on tfieir list of basic training requirements. The second module, tfiercfore, was written 
to provide tfiem witfi a basic understanding of differem types and functions of groups, and of tfie 
skills and metfiods for setting up, planning and mnning programmes for groups. 



JO 



The third module was written for the largest category of part-time worker, the youth 
workci-. but would also benefit the generic community worker who would inevitably have some 
contact with youth groups. It introduces the trainee to the aims, objectives and development of 
youth work, develops contact and basic relationship buUding skills, and explores methpds of 
obtaining resources. 

How were the modules evaluated? 

Before describing our research methods, it is necessary to discuss the criteria on which the 
evaluation was based. These were informed by the kinds of training needs and perceptions of the 
features of effective training which weic identified by our case-study findings and were 
operationalised into a series of structured interview questions. While there is some overlap, they 
may be grouped into features which were panicularly important to part-time workers, to tr^ners 
and those which were important to both: 

Features important to part-time staff 

• relevance to perceived needs 

• not requiring too much of the participants' own time 

• encouragement of on-the-job support 

Features important to trainers/employers 

• adaptability to different orf;anisati(»is 

• encouragement of critical assessment of practice 

• offering opportunities for local involvement 

Features important to both 

• opportunities to practice woric-related skills 

• use of directly participative teaching methods such as group discussion, role- 
play 

• promotion of flexibility in training provision 

In addition we wanted to find out whether those participating in the pilot regarded modular 
training as a suitable approach to training for community education workers. As we mentioned 
earlier, few of our respondents in the earlier phase of the rcscc^h had had direct experience of 
modules and were therefore, responding to the idea of modules. The pilot, on the other hand 
offered the opportunity to comment on the suitability of this approach based on direct experience of 
modules .mttcn specifically for community education workers. 
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Evaluation methodology 

Sekction of piiot sites 

Draft modules were sent out to about 40 individuals or organisations in the fic;ld for comment on 
*heir structure and relevance. The interest generated by the process of consultation facilittted Ae 
identification of suitable sites for piloting the modules. Locid authority staff were more ijeadify itik 
to respond within the timescale of the project and several regions were resented at a triinin^^ 
seminar at which the piloting and evaluation of the modtdes was discussed and planned Si]^ 
were seleaed, two foe each module. Details of the sites and participants are provided in Tablet 1.1 
and 1.2. . ; ^ - 

Each module was to be piloted at two different sites in urban, rural or iiitermediate 'ml^' 
and was to include as wide a range of workers as possible. Participation in the pilot wtfwijuntai^ 
and dependent on whether die modules could be delivered within the tiioetable ^ die pratject. The: 
forms the modular prognunmes took and die recruitment of trainees were the responsitili^ of die 
participating organisations. Table 1.1 lists die participating organisations, die modul^ being 
piloted and die forms diey took. 



Table 1.1: Modules and participant organisatlans 



Module Name 



Community Work Induction 



Introducr-on to Working with 
Groups 



Youth Work 1 



Sites 



Borders Re^onal Council 

Lanark Diviskxi, StraUiclyde 
Regional CouncU 

Women & Healdi Tutors, 
Loduan Regional Council 

Casdebrae Community 
Education Office, 
Loduan Regional Council 

West LoUiian College 



Grampian Regional Counci 



Form 



2 full days over one mondi* 

3 Sundays over 5 mondis - 

6 evenings over 4 mondis 



1 afternoon per week over 2 
college ttims 



4 Sundays and 3 evenings ovn 

5 months ~ 



* Compulsory traiiiing for part-time community education assistants 
** This course did not take place on schedule as explained below 

Modules in four of die sites were planned by community education trainers, two of diese, 
an induction and a youth work module, were open to staff from voluntary organisations. The fifdi 
pilot was planned by an inter-agency group concerned witf* vvomen's healtfi, and the sixth was 
undertaken by full-time students on a healdi and community studies course at a college of furdier 
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education. Further details abwt the im)dulesm^^ 

the development officer. Unfortunately, one of the group ^ i^^ 

at the last moment because two of the tutors feU m and the oi^^ ^lyoM^ to 

arrange alternative dates witiiin the timetable of the proliect bcciitte of Snffi^^^ 

part-time workers time. However, we did inten iew the ovendl trainer whose coimnents are 

included iaauq)tcr 2. " . / 

Participants weit engaged in several different community education activities and worked 
for a variety of organisations and local autiiority departments. Table L2 gives detaUs of tiie 
participants' communis educatim wcxk. 



Table 1.2: Participants' community education occupations 



Module 



Community Work Induction 



Lanark Division 



Groiq) WoA 
Lothian Region 



Gmlebrac Communis Education 
Office 



Youth WorkI 
Lothian Region 



Grampian Region 



Category of Worker 



Community Education Assistants 
(based aa coromanity centres and 
engaged in a nnge of activities) 
Inf ocmiitkxi Wofkers (reqnosible for 
producing newsletten and answerteg 
genend^nqukies) 

Youth Workers 

Members of Conununiiy Centre 
Commiuee 

Women's Aid volunteer 
Voluntary Care Oiganisatk)n w(rter 



HeaUh Visitors 
Women's Group woikers 
N ALGO Rqi^emative 
Bangladeshi Women's Centre 
workers 

Women Unlimited woricer 
Adult Edttcatkm Tutors 

t^ftoject- 



OraigmiOar Festival Society workers 
Youth Workers 

Save the Children Fund workers 



Full-time students 



Paid and Volunteer Youth Workers 



Trainer 



Cdmmonity Edu&^ion Officer 
Communi^ Worker 



Community Education Officer 



Freelance trainer with community 
<^rtncati o n experience 



Community Education Worker 
Youth Worker 



Lecturer with community education 
experience 



Senk>r Community Education 
Worker 

Specialist Trainers 
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Intarviews andVbservqtion 
To assess the suitabiHty of nsodules as. a vehicle for trairnqg in Community, |Mu(«>tion v^>ij 
interviewed a sample die i>ntkipantt an^ m^^^. Ap^ half thp^u^pai^^f 
each group were inttrvicwed and were selected to n^^esent a|a|a^^ 

possible to include equal numbeis of men and womeisas most of Ac pytic^n^^ww ^^^^ 

to interviewing the participants, a small anaount of obser vation im cmti ^ out by 
researcher to sensitise her to the training situations, «iaW|e ,her to interview Ae participants oii ;fl»^^ 
basis of a degree of shared experience and to provide uieic^^ 

A total of 35 interviews were held. TaWe 1.3 giv^ details of these. theintCTvi^;^fln^5 
took ftom 45 minutes to an hour on average, were sttuctured on the basis of the insdiint fottS^ v 
of good quality training identified by the case-study research. In addition a nmni^ of qu^M, 



about modular training were included. These were aJso based on our earlier worit Co^cs qf jSP 
schedules are included as appendices. The structured nature of the interview allowed us toiecoi^ 
answers on the interview schedule. However, a tape-recorder was also used whenever possible toM 
allow the respondents to discuss related issues at greater length Without the rescarcha^having io 
take too detailed notes. 



Table IJ: Numbers interviewed 





Module 


Number of 
Trainees 


Number of 
Interviewees 


Total 


Trainees 






Community 

Work 

Induction 


24 


M F 

2 10 


12 


3 


V ^ 




Group Work " 


11 


5 


5 


' ■ 2 






Youth Work I 


20 


4 6 


10 


3 






Total 


55 


6 21 


27 


8 


%: 

















We are thus able to write with confidence about the views of aU the trainers who devetoped 
and delivered training programmes based on the module descriptors, and about half the part-time ? 
workers who experienced the training. Overall satisfaction was expressed witfi the modules by die 
trainers, as reponed more fiilly in Chapter 2, and witfi tfie training programmes by tfie trainees as 
described in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 sums up our findings and considers their implications. 
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TrainLersl^Mcws. 



In this chapter we report the views of the trainers on the (^pmenCcs Aey gained,^ the lessqiB they 
learned and the problenis they encountered when pHo^ thl Nttioni 
have divided the chapter into two sections. The ist b^#le^bes^^iK)i|te 
the naodules and the teaching methods used, the second di^sses thekopi^^^ 
effectiveness in relation to the evaluation criteria. The emphasis, thaiw, is i^n the^t^^ 
perceptions of the modules' effectiveness in terms of: 



flexibility 



can a module be developed in different ways so that 
it is appropriate to different cn^uiisations woT^ 
in different contexts? 

is there scope for involving others beyond the 
designated 'trainer' in the training process? 
can the noodule be delivered in different forms? 



relevance 



critical assessment 
of practice 



can a module be developed to meet the perceived 
training needs of different groups of workers 
within the same organisation, or alternatively, 
worleers daingi^^imilar^obs-^in^diffcrcnf 
ofganisations? 

does a module encourage trainers to build in 



q>portunities 

a) to assess their own effectiveness as trainers? 

b) for trainers to assess their own skills and 
knowledge in *rcal* contexts? 

We discuss the flexibiUty of the nKxlules at different levels and their relevance to training 
needs withm the different community education contexts. In addition, we focus on the following 
aspects of the pilots: 

• approaches to dev^' oping the nuxiule; 

• teaching methods suggested by the module and those used by the trainers; 
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• sui9>onnetwQct3eiKomg|Bdb3rthein^ 

• tiine required fwprepi^^ 

• cfiRwivcncssof tbejnod^ 
Although most of the information contained hteRS ww 

supplemented where appropriate with data gathered ite-ougb otsckationlani mib^ 
ccmversations with the trainers. / ' .^■'"■'•-'^^r^ 




It is important to stress tliat the trainers undetttldngtte pflots were all familiar wia^ScptvKJ 
modules to some extent and saw many advantages in modular training. M qf>thje^ w^ 
acquainted with the terminology used in the descnptors, scrac hjui also bee 
fleshing out process, had delivered modules and used sinMlttVas&jssTOnt:^^ 
sugge??ted by the pUot training mocales. They were therefore rjuhetdU^^ 
trainers/employers interviewed in the first phase of the research, \^hq had little or no.e)q)eriencc;&|t 
using modules, and who ktd not COTside. ^modularising existing training. '""^^ 



Approaches to developing the modules 

We begin by looking at how the trainers used the descriptor to plan and develop training! 
programmes to meet the needs of different categories of part-time staff; how they fleshed out fe: 
modules; andtherangeof teaching methods they used. 

The way in which the trainers approached the modules was largely dependent on whethCTti 
they had delivered similar courses in the past Those who had, were working within a fantiliw;^ 
context and couW adapt their teaching materials and methods to the requirements of the dcscripto^,S| 
as the following ccmiment illustrates: . <^ 

/ decided to use the module as a framework for a ... course I was doing anywav to 
provide a guideline and structure. 



Only the community work induction module was completely new to the trainers and required a ' ^ 
slighUy different strategy. However, both the organisations which piloted this module had been jl 
reconsidering their policy on induction training and took advantage of the opportunity to try out the ^ 
module. One trainer, working with a fairiy homogenous group employed by the same 
organisation, described her approach to the induction module as a 'marriage process* explainingj^i 
that she; 



took the needs of the (employing organisation) and tried to use the moaule 
essentially to fulfil these needs. I then took a learning outcome alongside an 
instrument cf assessment and translated that to a set cf needs. 

To sum up, Draining needs identified by the employing organisations suggested tiie content of tiie 
modules while the descriptor defined Uie goals for the person planning Uie course. This brings us 
on to the second stage in the planning process during which the module was fleshed out 
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Fleshing Out 

As the torn *fleshing out' in^Ues traincre used the de^oip^ as a skdeton jstractore atound whi^ 
to dcsijgn a trainiug progrtinme: % genend, th»proc«s ^ fpun^^ 

difficult In most cases they were easUy able to ad^t tried M te^^ and i^McriiSip 
suit the requirements of the module. The two crucial cl^nts in tMs'^ess thcleio^ 
outomies and instruments of assessment: : J , 

I tended to look at what the outcomes were ...then set the module aside and looked 
at work I had done in the past and areas I had lowered and what had worked . 
then went back to tlte learning omcontes and juggl^4 fhe two. 

Although most of the trainers said they took the learning outcomes as their starting point, two 
sometimes began with the instrumants of assessment and woriced thtir way backwards. The most 
time consuming aspect was working out the instruments of assessment due, in part, to the trainers' 
linQi\*ed experience of this process. 

The trainers preparng the conmiunity work induction module had the fewest icady-made 
resources relevant to the course and had to design it from sera oh. One of them used some 
materials ftom other training courses, whUe the cdier prepared fresh ones. They both called on the 
services of other staff, such as managerial, administrative and personnel staff, who would not 
norraally contribute directly to formal training for part-timers. The latter approach met with mixed 
success. On the one hand it brought staff together who v ould rarely meet, encouraging a better 
understanding of each others' jobs and widening the woricers* range of contacts. On the other 
hand, fuU-time administrative staff may have little understanding of the realities of the part-timers' 
situation and are not necessarily trained to be sensitive to their needs. We discuss tins further 
below and in Chapter 3. 



Teaching methods 

All the trainers said tiiat the modules offered sufficient scope for using a variety of teaching 
approac he s particularly participative methods many of which are suggested by die descriptors. 
"TfiSsTtfiey reported using included ice-breakers, brainstonning, case-studies, discussion, peer- 
group interviews, role-play, simulations, worksheets, visits to other groups or organisations, 
practical activities, such as games, and lectures. In tins way they were able to demonstrate 
Jhat tiie participants could use in tiieir own work. The limited observation that the 
researcher was able to undertake confinned tiiat active participation was encouraged in variety of 
ways witii preference given to large and small group discussion followed by plenary sessions with 
significant points recorded on a flip chart. Small group discussions were conducted without die 
tutor, while he or she generally led large group discussions but occasionally deliberately avoided 
taking a leading role. Table 2.1 provides details of teaching methods used in the particular 
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sessions observed by the reseaicher. These are just a sample of the methods used. Table 3. 
provides a better flavour of tiie full range as itpoited by the trainees. 

Table 2.1: Observed teaching methods 



1 



Method 


GrouD Work 


Induction 


ivmauic 'iiue 
Indoction Youth Work Youth Woiir 


BrainsttHm 


• 




• • 


Case-study 






• 


Discussion: 








Tutor led 


• 




* • A 


Small group 








without tutor 


• 


* 




Large group 


• 




• • • 


Handouts 


• 




• • • 


kcrhnsker 








Lecture 


• 






Negotiation 








Role-Play 








Video 








Written 








Exercise 




• 


• • • 



While the descriptors stipulate specific teaching approaches for certain learning outcomes, 1 
the trainers said that, in general, they selected methods they felt comfortable with and which had f 
proved effective in the past Two of the trainers, however, thought that they had played a more " 



dominant role than they would normally and had tended to T)e mdrelirda^^^ fdt 
pressured to provide adequate information, within the limits of class contact time, to enable the 
trainees to do their assignments. 
So far we have been describingjiow naners wejot^^ 

now going on to discuss their perceptions of the effectiveness of the modular programme. 



Flexibility 3 

As have described above, the modules were not perceived as restrictive with regard to choice of ^ 

teaching methods. We now focus on the scope they offer for varying the form of the programmes, | 
the content and the target groups. I 



Form 

The variety of forms in which the modules were delivered is indicative of one aspect of their | 
HexibUity. Two groups met from one to three hours a week with a break half way through the S 
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course, one group met on two full days within a month, and the other two met on thitc.Sjundays 
over five months. Clearly there arc limits to the flexiWUty Uiat can be built-in to any ttaining 
programme and restraints were impos«i more by the amount of time and icsouifecs a^ble for 
training rather than the requirements of the module itself. However, the pilots do Show that 
modular courses can be designed to meet the resources of the employing orgariisajtion. For 
instance, the induction course trainers said that.thete_wouIdiJOT^ 

employees at any one time for such a course to be viable. Fot this reason, one of the employing 
organisations, m a rural area, had decided to deliver the course as a distance learning padcage in the 
future. This approach raises a number of questions regarding employees* broader needs, 
particularly those connected with peer group support and opportunities to share experiences and 
ideas in a group situation. We return to this in Chq)ter 3. 

The majority of the participants were able to meet the attendance rcquitements and trainers 
said that they offered remediation to the few individuals who missed training sessions. Special 
provision was made for two participants with Uteracy difficulties on two of the pilots, both were 
given extra tutorial time, one was allowed to tape-record answers to assignment and the other was 
offered the services of a scribe. Also, as one tutor pointed out, first level modules requite very 
little written work. Creches or reimbursement for childcare expenses were offered to the 
participants on aU but one pUot Ironically, although respondents in the first phase of the research 
had placed childcare provision high on their list of needs, none of the participants, several of 
whom were mothers with young children, made use of the creches or claimed childcare expenses. 

Target Groups 

Another aspect of flexibility was that target groups also varied on each module, for example, one- 
induction module was deUvered to a group of coni;nunity education assistants and the other was 
open to both local authority and voluntary sector workers; one youth work: module was 
undertaken by youth workers from a community centre and the other by fuU-time students 
specialising in different aspects of community care. The multi-agency training seemed to work as 
*s the learning objec tives were concerned, and offered many benefits to the agencies and 
ttaineesTbutlfwasn^^ demanding in terms of organisation and administrative planning. 
As mentioned earlier, the second group work pUot was delayed because of problems of co- 
ordination between the target groups. The multi-agency group work module for women and health 
tutors ran relatively smoothly, however, because it had been planned weU in advance by a long- 
estabUshed committee which also provided administrative backing for the trainer and took on the 
responsibility for liaising with the many organisations involved. 

One problem that the multi-agency and free-lance trainers, mentioned was that of being 
unfamiliar with the course participants, the realities of their jobs and their training needs. For 
instance, one trainer had assumed that trainees doing an induction module would be prcdominanfly 
youth workers and fleshed out her module accordingly. However, the group was more diveree 



than expected and the trainer had to improvise during the sessions to ensure that the content was. 5^ 
relevant to everyone. Suggested methods for compensating for this included having a pie-course 
meeting with participants and, perhaps, supervisory staff, or building in extra time into the course ijl 
to allow space for negotiation. 

% 

Negotiation ^ 

_ „ . --^'^ 

The modular framewak did not prevent the trainers from incoporating some aspects negotiated by !M 
the trainees. Project work appeared to be tfie main area offering scope for negotiation and ^ 
encouraging a me-sure of self-assessment. For instance, youth woiters studying the range of : 
youth work provision were asked to select an organisation each to research and collectively tb| 
formulate a questionnaire to be used for the assignment. In addition all three trainm whols| 
incorporated visits or placements in their respective modules said that the sites used were chosen 3 
by the students themselves* On other pilots, trainees who were to be assessed at work/weie 
encouraged to identify the skills and qualities necessary for their jobs. These weit subsequently i^l^ 
included on a checklist for the trainer or others observing them canying out a practical assignment I 
ds an instrument of assessment 

Time was identified as the most inhibiting factor in providing scope for negotiation. Thus^l?^ 
trainers delivering a module over a long period and with plenty of class contact time (twenty hoins 
or more) were best able to cater for any expressed training needs. One trainer intending to delivera 
module on one afternoon a week over ten weeks, for example, said that she had only planned the 
first few sessions in order to allow the trainees' needs to shape the rest of the course. Anotim' 
trainer, with very little class-contact time, said that if she were to deliver the module again sh^- 1 
would have a prc-course meeting with the participants in order jointly to develop the course. 

The observation indicated that the trainers tried to be sensitive to participants* expressed 
needs by offering tiiem opportunities to ask for what Uiey want ed whe never possible, most 
frequently by encouraging them to share their own experiences, problems and concerns in die 



context of group discussiwis, but also by programming specific items for njgotiation as part of the 
course. Thus on one pilot trainees were asked what they did and did no; want out of a training :| 
course atthe outset. They werealso asked to formulate questions about^heirworidn g condi t ion s 
for their employers, rather than being presented with general information about terms and % 
conditions of employment - J 

As described above the trainers' experience has demonstrated that modules may be 
delivered in a variety of forms and, with a few reservations, to a range of target groups. This ^l 
leads us on to the trainers' perceptions of the relevance of modules to the trainees and the 
employing organisations. 
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Relevance 

In general trainers considered the content of the modules to bp relevant and pitched at the right level 
for inexperienced woricers. Some trainers expressed vranw about^^ courses % mixed 
abiUty poups which stretched the capaWlities of aU the partcipants wid»out>ing too e^^ 
some and too difficult for others, but aU welcomed the fact that trainees could woric to their own 
level of ability. _ _. _ 

Specific criticisms were levelled at some features of the modules. In the youth woric 
module, for example, both the trainers thought that it vyas not possible to acquire basic couri^cUing 
skiUs in the time available and that it would not be appropriate for inexperienced woricers toicmpt 
to deal with situations requiring such skills. This view was shared by a guest tutor, a counfiuing 
trainer who was not a youth woricer. Siiiiilarly some of Ujc. insttuments.of assesstnent and 
performance criteria were not considered to be appropriate, did not woric in practice or required to 
be more clearly defined in order to reduce ambiguity. Because of the lessons learned from the 
pUots, aU these have been subsequentfy altered to naeet the recommendations of the trainers. 

A major concern of employers/trainers in our earUer research had been that national 
certificate modules would reduce the scope for including issues of immediate concern at a local 
level and would be of little relevance or benefit to their part-time staff. The pilots would suggest 
that this fear is unfounded and that it is possible to tailor the module to the needs of participants 
woricing in different geographic areas and having different responsibiUties. As one trainer pointed 
out, exploring each other's different experiences and activities is as important as sharing common 
ones. In fact all the trainers were observed to relate personal experiences to wider issues rather 
than focusing only on the immediate concerns of the employing organisations. 

Group discussions afforded ample opportunities for the participants to compare, contrast 
and learn about each other's experiences. Sharing a common subject area duninished the necessity 
of belonging to a narrowly defined locality. For example, one of themoretiisparate groups, the 
women and health tutors, included participants working with: ethnic minority grx)ups; wolnen 
suffering from mental illness; female members in a union; and non-specialist groups, yet the tutor 
^ "° '^^^^^^^^ ^ p lanning a course to meet general and specific needs of all the 
indiwaoals inv-lved. Studentsalso found the course relevant as we shaU see in Qapter 3. 

We have shown that the trainers regarded the modules as relevant to the training needs and 
leaiTJing abiUties of the trainees and that they offered scope for including local issues and concerns. 
We now ask whether the modules encouraged local involvement and, if so, whether this led to the 
identification of sources of support networks for trainers and trainees. 

Local involvement and support 

We begin by looking at how trainers were supponed during the piloting of the modules. Before 
we discuss the local situation we should say that in this instance aU the train rs were supported by 
the project's development officer who visited each of them before and during the pUot and could be 



contacted throughout the project It was also hoped that the trainers who bad met at a pte-pilot 
seminar would contact each other for support and to share ideas but time and distar^ discouraged 
them fipom doing so. However, they were kep^ informed about each other's work^Mi^ di^^ 
visits of the researcher and development officer. Cl^yj this source of suppwt a^ 
through which trainers codd maintain contact would wxnqirt^ V < \ ' 

At a local level, the employing organisations were very involved at all stages of i» pilot,' - 
but particularly in the development of thelnodtae.' For e»fi^Ie, employers" 
merest by making financial and material resources available, prpviding «iminigtrarivf mj 
either assisting in the design of the course directly or being availabie if die ttainer Mshed t6 oonstitf 
diem. In addition, two senior members of staff with a remit for regional training volunteeredio 
deliver some of the training themselves. Local involvement and support could be incimed byl^ 
using training teams comprising the trainer and local full-time workers as was die case widi the 
inducfion module in the Borders and die youtii work module in Forres. This approach had 
advantages at three levels: it provided mutual support for die trainers; increased die availabili^ of 
tutor support for die trainees; and augmented die pool of trainer for die employing organisation. 

Multi-agency courses increased die scope for local k Wement by bringing togedier I 
workers from a wide range of voluntary and odier organisations. The fipee-lanv^ trainer, foif 
instance, was a member of a multi-agency committee concerned widi wcxnen's healdi who were 
able to support die trainer and offer her die benefit of dieir varied perspectives on die subject TTie 
group, in its turn was also able to profit fi^jm the insights offoed by individuals involved in 
different aspects of women's healdi, such as issues specific to edinic minorities or women in die " 
workplace. The postponed group work module was to include workers from voluntary and local ■ 
government agencies and to be delivered by trainers from diree different organisations widi die 
intention of encouraging inter-agency relationships in die neighbourhood. 

Further scope for drawing in members of different organisations or dcparmienB of die 
employing oigariisafioti, was provided by "the use of guesriutors, but it is important toemphasise 
diat diese individuals must be well supported by the overall trainer. In most cases die trainers met 
the guests to discuss what was expected of diem and attended dieir sessfons. 

^AlliheJraincrs^maximiscdlocal involvement4hrouj^i»oject^v(»k to be undertaken arth 
workplace or in die local community. For example, uainees on bodi die youdi work pilots and one 
of die induction pilots were asked to visit local organisations which wer« eidier involved in a 
similar fieW of activity or could provide help and support to die worker or die client group. The 
full-time students all undertook placements in local community organisations where diey were 
supported by staff who were responsible for assessing dieir performance. In diis way, die trainees 
were able to establish relationships in areas where diey may wish to work and share dieir 
experiences and knowledge widi each odier. The local organisations, in dieir mm, were able to 
contribute to die course dirough consultation widi die trainer and to die training of potential 
employees. 
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Work-based projects could be used to build reladonships between fiiU-time and part-tiine 
workers. Our carUer research had revealed that poor communicadons between fiiU-tiine and paK- 
time workers was quite a common problem. This led to the part-timers feeling isolu^ la^ltf "ij m 
direction and anxious about the quaUty of their work. In qider to incrdtie su^nvisoty W*s 
involvement in training, the tn»iners on the pitots included projects whkh lequiied these intUvidu^ 
^ obscn^ and comment on practical tasks undertaken by tnuifees. Jrhui-traihee$.on thign^ 
work module would be observed conducting a session, or a youth worker might be observed 
demonstrating contact skills at a youth club. IdeaUy, the trainee arid supervisor would lijeet to 
discuss the task, undertake the task and then review and joindy assess what happened. 

In some cases, these projects highlighted deficiencies in support systems within 
organisations ranging firom supervisory staff disclauning respcnsiWUty for part-time workers on 
their team to fiiU-time staff not returning telephone calls or answering queries from participants 
researching projects. Trainers also said tiiat they tried to foster supportive networks and build 
friendships among participants through small group work and by keeping the atmosphere as 
informal as possible. This was borae out by the observation, during which trainers were seen to 
vary the groups for some tasks to ensure that aU the participants got to know each otiier or, on 
other occasions, grouped together particular individuals doing very similar jobs. 

Critical assessment of practice 

There was a consensus about the importance of encouragin? part-timers criticaUy to assess their 
practice and the skiUs being imparted by the modules. The amount of theory included in any of the 
modules was dependent on the trainer's assessment of the participants* needs and abilities i. jher 
than the guidelines of the descriptor. WhUe they did not expUcitfy intrxxiuce theorv to any extent 
during tiie sessions tfiat were being obsenrcd, the trainers encouraged tiie trainees to explore the 
reasons, why they used particutar skills and the philosophy underpinning their organisations 
through discussions and assignments. Two tutors also provided handouts summarising some of 
the theoretical background to die skills being developed. 

Trainers smgled out practical assignments as die main process for encouraging trainees to 
develop acnficMuMmt^^ 

trainers said they initiated the process by asking participants to identify skills and qualities 
necessary in particular work contexts, eitfier riuough brainstonning or smaU and then large group 
discussion, which tiiey related to wider issues. Trainees would therefore be expected to cany out 
dieir assignment witii a basic understanding of die principles by which tfiey were operating. If die 
course timetable allowed it, trainees would take dieir experiences back to the group who would 
discuss, analyse rjid leam from tfiem in s supportive atmosphere. In this way trainees were able to 
contribute to die criteria on which dieir practice was evaluated and develop a dieoretical critique Uiat 
made sense to diem. OveraU, die trainers were satisfied widi diis aspect of diese modules and die 
following comment reflects die general impressira: 
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One of (the module's) successes was that we did actually manage to link a 
theoredcalfimieworkioaproaicebttse. 



In their turn, tninei« were also encouraged crid^y 10 asseu their m pri^dce nad 
question what diey were trying to do and why they weie ddAg it, particularly 1^ plaiiL. 
courses. Obviously diey would have to have a cktf unta 

they were os^g to develop in die trainees, the mott effective rbedwis to use and the cdofgrtjM^^ 
which die training was being developed. In addition, diey had to be aware of die impUatkiiM of 
introducing niodular training as opposed to using other approaches: J^^.^bc did^ qldqdi 
awareness was hdghtened by die fifu:t tiut dus was a pUot and, tbett^ aSh^nt^m^if^^^: 
the project team as well as dieir employers. Thus, each programme was subjeci^tp tniKli noi^ 
scrutiny and analysis dian would noimaUy be die case. !I^»ifl^S 

evaluate die courses and four of die trainers also had debriefing sessUms vMi tbdr employ^- ^ ^ 
It is interesting to note dut die modules appeared to have discouraged die use of one souce 
of criticism, that is, participant evaluation. Only two trainers asked the traiiwes to £01 in e^hiatioii 
sheets assessing sessions, and only one of diese used Uiem at die end' of every seuion. wUie the 
otfiers relied on verbal feedback or instruments of assessment 10 judgeivhether die tnine^ii4 
absorbed die training message. Qeariy, die latter practice redtices Jie trainees* oppominitiM to 
provide feedback to die trainers about dieir needs and to inflL x» die development of course 
which are intended to be student centred. 



Time 

AU die trainers said diat diey would expect to spe^d quite a lot of time preparing training, 
programmes, particularly if diey were starting from scratch. In general, diey did not du<ikduit the: 
pUot modules demanded more time than diey would have spent on siiiiilar learning outcomes in die 
I^t. They were unable Joquantify.exacdyjhe extmtime involved^They^ne^ 
preparing instruments of assessment and perforaiance criteria and assessing assignments, which 
are not normal features of community education training, inevitably required more time than odier 
forms of training. O ne traine r also pointed out diat N ational Certificate modules entaUed extra 
paperwoflc.~Onlhe odier hand lesTtime was spent on course design and time was saved by: I 

having a skeleton structure, rather than a blank sheet of paper and a group in mind, ! 

In addition, as mentio.ned earUer, trainers said diat focusing on die instruments of assessment ~ 
influenced dieir planning and this too may have saved time. 

Trainers differed on die question of whedier die recommended period of 40 hours wu ? 
^cicnt to complete die module. Two felt that some of die learning outcomes moiud more time 
but, in fact, completed die module weU vwthin the recommended time. Anodier diought diat half- 
modules would be more appropriate for part- time workers given their work patterns, odier 
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coouititgaents ami degtee of motivation. HetUy. they vwUdaU have lllM more group contact time 
but were restricted by the time available to them, to the trainees, and the availability of suitable 
venues. The following comment was edioed by most of them: 



In terms ofcotuact time we were pushed but that wasn't a constraint of the module. 
Attitude to assessment 

In our earlier research some senior staff saw formal assessment as a stumbling block to the 
inaoduction of modular training. Assessment in itself was not a problem, but marking wu not 
regarded as compatible with community education ethos CTd could create opportunities for failure. 
To some extent, half the trainers in our sample shared this view. Fot instance, one trainer pointed 
out that she was accustonaed to emphasising the positive aspects and playing down any deficiencies 
in the skills of the pan-time workers whom she supervised, and would therefore find it very 
difficult to 'fair them. Partly for this reason several trainers appeared uncomforuUe using 
assessment procwlures and did not always clearly inform participaPts that they were being assessed 
or emphasise that assignments would be marked. They were also very aware that most of the 
limited class contact time was spent preparing participants for work tiiat was going to be marked. 

On balance, however, the trainers perceived advantages in using assessment pncedures 
diagnosncaUy to ascertain whether or not tiie trainees had absorbed the training message and 
because it could provide evidence of attainment of skills. Only the college lecturer was accustomed 
to using such procedures. The others would normally have relied on trainee evaluation and 
infomial observation to judge whether inscrvice training had been successful Nevertheless, tiiey 
felt Uiat instruments of assessment were more effective in gauging how much tfie trainees had 
learned tiian relying mainly on trainees* evaluative feedback. Because modules use continuous 
assessment opportunities for failure were minimal., even for people with learning difficulties who, 
as we have seen, were offered remediation or assistance with written assignments. 

Another of tiieir misgivings about assessment procedures arose from the trainers* lack of 
confidence in the instruments of assessment Uiey had developed and tfie criteria on which they 
judged tiie trainees' performance, because of their own limited experience of using criterion 
referenced assessment Qeariy, tfiis has implications for the training of trainers as is borne out by 
the following comment: 

Marking is probably the most alien aspect to community workers. Communitv 
workers are not trained in that - teachers are. 



The trainer added tfiat conununity education organisations need to spend time deciding on 
the standards they expected from each module and that tfiey also need to train individuals witfi a 
background in community education as moderators to ensure tfiat tiiese standards arc uniformly 
applied tiiroughout die country. 
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Disadvantages of inodular training 

Trainers were hard pressed to identify the disadvantages of this focm of training. In fiKt, many of 
the problems and difficulties Aey encountered had I'ttie to do wid» the modules themselves but 
were connected with organisational or administrative failures or timing. Nevertheless, they did 
express a few concerns about National Certificate modules. One tniner. for example, while 
appreciating the berefits of being able to learn in 'bite-sizc chunks' fc^ adult returners with litdie 
time to spare for study, was concerned tiut such an approach may encbunge a rather iwrow focw 
ratiier than the broad understanding of the many facets of community education provided by degu.s 

and diploma courses. Uoking forward to tfiepossibiUty of a modular cunicalum for community 
education training, anodter trainer was wonried 

..whether people would select the right modules for themselves as part cf a package 

but hoped that resources would be available for career guidance as part of training provision. Two 
trainers were concerned about raising pan-timers' expectations widi regard to job prospects. We 
discuss this further in Chapter 3. 

FinaUy, several trainers were very concerned about who would deUvcr die modules. While 
the conununity education trainers were not iotaUy opposed to these nxxiules being deUvered 
further education coUeges, U»ey stipulated tfiat trainers should be community educatinq mined and 
close contacts should be maintained between tfie coUege and dw field. This was certainly the otse 
witfi the pUot mdertaken by the further education college where tfie trainer was a tntined> 
community worker with five years experience as a youtfi worker and aU Uie students gainc 
praci^al experience duough placements in conmiunity education organisations. 

Overall satisfaction 

When asked whctiier National Ctrtificate modults were an effective approach to training the^ 
trainers were unaninoous in responding affimiativcly. Tf most attractive features o*' Uie modular 
approach identified by the trainers were: 

• their flcxiWity; 

• their potential fOT widening access to training to adult renimers; 

• die introduction of nationally recognised standards; 

• their division into well-defined manageable learning outcomes. 
The inherent flexibiUty of die modules at different levels was emphasised by tfie trainers, aU 

of whom believed tfiat die modules could be adapttd to suit tfie training needs and personal 
circumstances of participants as weU as the requirements of tfie employers. This quality, in 
particular, fulfils an ultimate aim of community education which is to increase access to education- 
and training to all members of die community. As qualifications become more highly valued in Uta 
employment nnarket, tfiercforc, it is equaUy important Uiat training shouW be validatvd: 
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'^^.l^okini m graduate entry qualifications it is ine)Htabie, 
partiatlarfyfor older people conung into the professioh who want a professional 
qual^atwn, thm (part-time stt^ are going to have to unda^ 

The pi lots dem ons trated the effectiveness of the modules in this sense as tiie|»aiticipMtte 

included people of different ages, abiHties and educatiraal backgrounds few of w|om had 
•experience any fomiofconmunity education tnuning in ihep^ ' 

Summary 

In this chapter we have described the views of the trainers deUvcring the pUot modules. Our 
finding indicate that overall trainers wcrd very satisfied with the modules andUegaidedthaiv»an 
effective approach to training. We have shown Uiat tiiey were perceived ^ftexible m teras^of 
form, content, adaptabiUty to a variety of local contexts and needs of mdividuals wid» different 
educational experiences. They offer scop^» for a range of teaching mediods to be used, can 
encourage on-tiie-job suppon and critical assessment of piacticr. 

Altfiough preparation and foUow-up woric required a greater time commitment tiian other 
foraas of training, trainers felt tiiat Uus was time weU-spent More time may also need to be spent 
on administrative procedures. On die otfier hand, having ready-made guidelines on which to base 
a course can save time. Trainers perceived advantages in using assessment procedures but were 
concerned about tiie quality of their assessments. 

Looking into die future, concerns were also expressed about how a modular curriculum 
would work in practice, about trainers witiiout community education experience deUvering 
modules and about who would act as moderators. 

It should be remembered tfiat die trainers were aU experienced in preparing and deUvcring 
modules and were working in a supportive environment, helped by die project's development 
officer and supponcd by their own employers. Furthermore, the numbers involved were smaU and 
so it would be unwise to generalise from tiieir experience. What we can say about tiieir experience 
is that none of die fears about die possibly detrimental effect of assessment, or lack of relevance, or 
dieory/practice divide needs to arise because of modules. 

So far we have concentrated on trainers' views of preparing and delivering modules. Did 
die trainees share die trainers' generally positive view? We discuss diis in Chapter 3. 
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In rep<Miing the trainees* views on the nxxiules, it is kopgctant to point oat dut AeyH^jj^ 
modules from a very different perspective from that of tndngs. the ttaine^ ji^.^^lpj 
a training coarse, a con^lete mpkage which inc^aded dixtiy 

teaching methods, cmitent, as well as diesuittd^I^ pC%Wi»ie tuxi the tunpiid^e^ jfwS^f^if^' 
waslhelGm cxpcnwicc ptny^f J^ji^Thad ot a module opnd«^ AeSSimes^iii^ 
ofifeitd training of any kind. Many, thercfoie, had only a vague idea of what a mbdde^l|i[|^ 
how it conq[)aied widi odier finins of training. 

Bearing this in mind, we now discuss the tramees* experiences;0f and attitudes to the j^Idt^ 
modules. In particular we concentrate on their perceptions of the following aspects of ille 
effectiveness of the module^: 

• relevance of content and methods; 

• support networks encouraged by the module; 

• timecommitmenL 

We conclude by discussing trainees* attitudes to assessment and summing up what th^4^ 
traiTices had to say about the overall effectivoiess of modular training. ytm 

As beforet our data were obtained from interviews and supplemented by or conttasted widf^^ 
that gadiercd through observation and informal conversations with tiie trainees. We begin byc^ 
briefly describing how die trainees came to do tiie module and tiien discuss how relevant 
trainees found the teaching mediods and content to theb needs. 

'M 

Motivation for undertaking the modules /fl 
It will be remembered that data were collected from five groups piloting tfutc different modules: " 1 

• an Introduction to working with Groups (group work) undertaken by women '"^^ 
and health tutors; 

• Community Work Induction (induction) piloted by one regional authority for its 
own staff and by anodier for staff from different agencies; 

• Youth Work I undenaken by staff in a community centre and by full-time 
students in a college of further education. 

Of course, people attend training courses for a variety of reasons and the reasons which prompted 
initial attendance may change over time. Our trainees identified the following reasons for doing the ^ 
pilot modules: 



• to gain a qualification which wodd improve employment pi^^ This was 
paiticulariy prevalent among the fuli-time students and individuals who were 
rdativdy new to cmnmuni^ educaticMi; 

• ^ update skills and knowledge. Th e women and health tutors, for example , 
had applied to do a group work skills cburM. not kn%i^jg^^ they would be 
offered a module. Experienced youth and conmiUttiQr wcnters viewed the 
modules as refresher courses; 

• to conform to the employer's traming policy. One of the participating regional 
auth(»ities had rccentiy implemented a mandatory training policy, which would 
includcjie induction module, and the otfieis arc conadeiingjdoing the same; 

• for personal development and pleasure. Some partidpants who considered littie 
of tfie content to be relevant to tfieir •raining needs, nevertheless enjoyed tfieir 
course and derived benefits from it 



Relevance 

A major issue emerging from the previous research was tfiat training had to be seen as dircctiy 
relevant to tiie trainees* own area of work. If part-time staff were predominandy involved witii 
youth work with 12 to 14 year olds, for instance, they did not appreciate training sessions on 
youth work vwth younger age groups. There were two main aspects of relevance explored with the 
trainees, teaching metiiods and content In essence we wanted to know if the teaching metiiods 
used in the modules could be used by part-time staff in tfieir work. We also wanted to know if the 
module ouUine was sufBciendy flexible to permit tfie content to be adapted to tfie different contexts 
in which part-time strff worked. We begin by describing die teaching metfiods mentioned by tfie 
respondents and tfien discuss tfieir perceptions of tfie effectiveness of tfiese metfiods. 

Teaching Methods Vsed 

All die trainees said that a wide variety of teaching metfiods were used and tfiat tfie tutors' own 
input was well balanced by participative activities. All tfie courses began witfi some fonn of ice- 
breaking exercise, a kind of game witfi tfie purpose of introducing die participants to each otfier and 
encouraging tfiem to relax. Some trainers used tfiese at tfie beginning of each session. Witfiintfie 
sessions tutor-talk and discussion were tfie predominant metfiods. Trainers rarely spoke for any 
length of time (ten minutes or more) witfiout interruption but generaUy initiated some kind of 
dialogue by inviting questions from tfie group or asking questions. During tfie observed sessions 
tfiis metfiod sometimes encouraged lively discussion while on otfier occasions tfie group remained 
passive. Brainstorming was popular and was used to raise tfie groups' awareness of all aspects of 
a particular topic and to stimulate discussion. Participants were frequentf y asked to split up into 
groups of tfirce or four to discuss specific topics, solve problems or do group exercises. An 
example of tfie first might be jointiy to identify quaUties required for a particular job. Case-studies 
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of real problematic sitaatiras were used as a focus for problem solving exercises. Group exeidss^^ 
included writing down an action plan for a group outing or steps in planning a leamin^l^ 
programme. 'Kainees were also aware that they were learning from each other by shving ideas 
and experiences. 

Outsideclass contact time learningw as more sel Mirectediindiw^^ 
reqdring research, such as writing a report on a visiv to a youth club, and work-based proj^^ 
identifying and demonstrating skills required for the job. Trainees who vere asked to fill ih^f 
evaluation sheets after each session identiHed this as a useful teaching method because ill 
encouraged them to reflect on the session and review what they had learned. Table 3.1 lists the f 
range of teachmg methods reported by die respondents. 



Table 3.1: Reported teaching methods 



Method 




Module Title 






Group Work 


Induction 


Induction 


Youth Work 


Youth Work 


Brainsuxm 


• 






• 




Case-Study 












Discussion: 












Tutor led* 


• 








• 


Small group 


• 










Large group** 


• 








• 


Handouts 


• 








• 


Ice4>ieaker 












Lecuut 


• 










Ncgociation 


0 










Role*Play 


• 










Video 












Visits 






• 




• 


Work-based 












Projects 


• 


• 


• 




• 


Written Exercise 


• 


• 


• 




• 


Used by Trainees 












in their work 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 



0 mixed response 



* Large group discussion with tutor taking a dominant role 
Large group discussion where tutor does not dominate 



Perceptions of the Effectiveness of Teaching Methods 

The majority of trainees enjoyed the range and variety of methods modelled by the trainere. They 
saw possibiUties of using them in their own work. For a few, however, such as part-time youth 
workers involved in sports or those whose work was administrative, the methods were not seen as 
useful for their own work. Nevertheless, these trainees saw the range of methods used as effective 
in terais of their own training. 
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The participants* views on the effectiveness of different teaching methods confirmed our 
cariier research findings. Respondents in both phases of the project emphasised their picjfeience 
for learning through active and participative methods ra|hcr than passive ones. Fortu^ly this 
view was alsorheld^y the trainers delivering the modules, Inexperienced workers ei^hasised 
Tiow miicrthey gamed iromlcaming how their more expedenctd coUeagues approached their 
woric and, whatever the length of experience, aU the lespondents said that they were stimulated by 
learning about different approaches or reassured that other people used simUar methods to their 
own. Likewise, sharing problems and difficulties was perceived as reassuring and found to reduce 
anxieties and feelings of isolation: 

/r'i supportive to know that I'm not the only worker who comes across difficult 
t'2ople..Jfs great to look at different ways of dealing with situar «. 

In addition, trainees said that they gained confidence from having their experiences valued by other 
members of the group and contributing to their colleagues' learning. 

Some trainees said that they would rather woric in several smaU groups rather than a single 
large group which could be inhibiting for shy members. Although most people probably found it 
easier, and would have had more oppormnities to contribute to a discussion in a small group, 
participants on only one module expressed a mariced preference for this. Reasons for their view 
may be sought in the form the course took and the backgrounds of the participants. They were 
from different organisations who met once a week in the evening and did not gel very quickly. 
The contrast is Ulustrated by the following comment nnade after the first session: 

(In the large group) memlMsrs contributed willingly when asked - but there was very 
little dialogue between members, only between individual members and the co- 
ordinator (In the small group) communication was much more free, though we 
were clearly still at the getting-to-know-each-other stage. 

Once the group did get to know each other, however, the size of the group became less important 
and by the third session: 

There was much more discussion between group members. It felt much more like a 
group than a class. 

Groups of individuals from the same organisation who already knew each other or who met for a 
full day were less concerned about the size of the group and, during observed sessions, seemed to 
contribute freely in large or small groups, although some individuals said little in the large group. 
However, it would appear that emphasising small group discussion at the beginning of a course 
could facilitate the gelling of the group and enable the participants to get to know each other much 
more quickly. 
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One method, role-play, provoked a mixed reaction although it was used only in two of i 
groups. For in .lance, during one of the observed sessipns. when a gu^t tutor asked the group to 
role-play a simulated situation several participant appeased very tmcomfotttble tu^^^ 
would rather not take part The tutor had to wor^f haid.to.j^lay tfw 
them of its value as a method of learning. Two respondents doingit differentmoSe^^^ 
expressed misgivings about role-play. The lattcrs* concern' was not with participating in tib^i 
activity but with using such a potentially powerful method in what may be an emotionally charged; 
situation for the individuals with whom tfiey work. Therefore, they felt that more tin» needed to 
be spent on developing a better understanding of tfie advantages and disadvantages of the vuious 
methods. Other respondents, however, expressed no concern about role-play, soine said Aey 
enjoyed it and found it stimulating: 



I like a bit of role-play. It's good to get up and do something instead of sitting 
down all the time. You have to take risks. 

Those who were unhappy about using tfiis metfiod felt tfiat some time should have been spent on | 
critically evaluating tfie advantages and disadvantages of different teaching methods in depth and. |. 
given the limited class contact time, would have liked suggestions for fimher reading. ill 

Lectures were not regarded as a good method of getting tfie training message across. While 
tfie trainees said tfiat tfiey were happy to listen to talks about relevant topics, as a prelude to a 
participative activity for example, they were critical of tutors who spoke at lengtii, or seemed. Jl 
unable to look at issues from tfie part-timers* perspective, or dismissed tfieir views or concerns ot-M. 
did not attempt to answer their questions witfi any sensitivity. It must be said, however, tfiat tfie 
guest mtors who aroused the mosi negative criticism were not trained for tfie task but had been 
invited to contribute to tfie module because of tfieir specialist knowledge. For instance, speakers $ 
asked to provide input on die learning outcome concerning conditions of service from tfie inducticm 
module were singled out for criticism by botfi groups of participants. They spoke to tfie group for 
about an houk and also fielded questions about the terms of tfie part-timers' employment The 
seminar revealed tiiat tiiere were many issues on employment policy needing clarification and guest 
speakers would have been hard pressed to provide satisfactory answers to the part-timers* 
questions. M 

By contrast tfie overall trainers and guest tutors, whose skills were regarded as good, were 
observed to encourage dialogue, to pause and invite feedback and to be aware of unspoken signals, 
such as lack of understanding or diminishing interest from individuals. 

As we found in the first phase of tfie project on-the-job training opportunities were highlx. 
regarded by part-time workers. The trainees appreciated opportunities to practice job skills and to 
discuss their own competence with a supportive observer. They also recognised the value of 
work-based projects in the context of developing a deeper understanding of the principles 
underlying the practice of their respective organisations. Examples of practical projects might 
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include group woik tutors running an actual session whUe being observed by a supervisor looking 
for evidence of skills Usted on a checklist prepared by the trainer and trainees; or youth workers 
demonstrating contact skiUs when welcoming new young people to a group or using games to 
break down barriers between the young people in a group. In this way, they felt, connections 
between theoiy and practice were underlined and their rele^^ceto^tScvraStti^^ 
explicit: 

It's us^ to have a base when you are working on (a practical assignment) you are 
r ^erring to something real, rather than just thinking about why you do 
something... you are questioning 'what am I doing, why am I doing it' . 

(Trainee on induction module 

/ think you learn more when your learning is related to what you are doing. I think 
your work benefits because of the critical perspective that the learning prmides and 
I think you are aware of your own performance and that the responsibility for 
learning is on you and it's not a question of cramming in bits of facts and figures 
You re actually changing the way you think and the way you approach things rather 
than taking iirformation on board. 

(Trainee on group work module) 

Finally, trainees given evaluation sheets to fill in which asked tiiem to assess tiie way tiie group 
worked, the content and Uieir own perfomiance said tiiat tfiey learnt a great deal from tiiis exercise. 
Only two groups were given evaluation sheets, the otiier trainers by contrast, relied on Uie 
assignments or verbal evaluation at the end of die session for feedback on Uieir effectiveness. 
From tiie comments made by the former groups, it would appear tiiat the fomal evaluation 
encouraged participants to feel more involved in their learning and reflecting on the experience 
reinforced newly acquired skills and knowledge. 
To sum up, our findings suggest 

• trainees appreciate a variety in teaching methods but have a preference for 
participative methods; 

• trainees value learning from each otiier as much as from the tutor and find it 
easier to do so in a small ratiier than a large group until they feel comfonable 
with each otiier, 

• guest speakers need to be selected witii care and to be well-briefed about 
trainees learning needs and preferences. The presence of the overall trainer 
during tiie guest's sessions is also helpful; 

• trainers need to be more explicit about why they use panicular methods, 
especially if tiiey are modelling metiiods to be used by trainees. Role-play, 
above all, requires to be planned and prepared for, 

• trainees value opportunities to practice skills in theu- workplace and receive 
constructive criticism from sapervisors. They also leam from self-assessment. 
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Content 

The content of the courses was prepared by trainers for specific target groups and, on the whole, ^1 
the respondents agreed that it met its mark. A few did say that some topics were not relevant to; ill 
their own situation but they found them interesting neverdieless. The oat individual who Knotted 
that the content was largely irrelevan. to her needs, was employed to produce^ t-conumnd 
newspaper but was obliged to do the induction module aimed nuunly at staff firom communitjf; 
centres. The latter, on the other hand, were very satisfied with the way in which the course 
focused on their needs. Members of a group of youth workers attending a sessicm on counselling 
delivered by a mtor who had no youth work experience complained that some of the material used 
was irrelevant to their work. However, other members of the same group, who had an uterest In 
counselling, were able to take a broader view by focusing noore on the skills demonsmited nidiei'iii 
than the content j - B 

In addition, trainees reported that they were encouraged to contribute towards the content of ^^s. 
the course by offering their own experiences as topics for discussion or, more formally, as case ^ * 
studies for group exercises: 



A lot of it has relied on asking us about our experiences not... presenting us w^th a 
body of information. It was very much building on experiences that we already 
had. 



Although there were a few complaints about the use of jargon, which was not explained, none of 
the respondents reponcd experiencing any difficulty with the content and the majority agreed diat it 
was pitched at the right level for them: 

There's nothing that I haven't been able to understand. The assignment for 
example that was relatively straightforward. It wasn't as if it were an impossible 
task but It did require effort. Things like that are challenging which is what I'm 
loodngfor. If s just at the right level. 

One participant, who spoke English as a second language, reported that she found the content 
difficult to follow at times but added that she nevenheless preferred to undertake the course in 
English rather than her first language. In addition, she was supported by her supervisor who was 
also undertaking the course and codd therefore clarify anything she did not understand. 

Only two respondents said that they found that the modules were too easy and did not 
stretch them, although they also said that they were satisfied with the courses and identified a 
number of benefits derived from doing this form of training. Further probir.g revealed that these 
individuals had expected the kind of test conditions they had experienced at school and had been 
surprised to find the assignments and assessments well within their capabilities. Other 
respondents, while satisfied with the training, said that they would have appreciated guidance oa 
further reading on the topics they had been introduced to and would like to develop further. 
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Support 

One of the underlying intentions of the modules was to eiyxwrage the dcvelopineiit of different ! ' 
kinds of support networks among part-time woriews who fre^tly work in isdatiqq. ,F^it of tl^, / 
agenda .of many training courses, including these modules, is to encourage participaii^ fo buiM - 
suppdifivefclatiaMhips other^as weU as to idrat^ sms^ of suppon^tlin d^ur own' 

organisations and outside agencies. To this end, t?wp of the inodules include strategies for 
identifying sources of support and developing supportive relationships. The majority of 
participants in our sample appear to have been well-supported during tiieir training and in tiitoir 
work. 

All die trainers were contactable if necessary dujMg tije.courses._WoricTbased-piojects^ 
necessitated die assistance of full-time staff who wouW actas observers or answei;questiwisl^t 
organisational structure and policy. The induction nuxlule was particularly helpful in tiiis cmtext 
as die performance criteria required die formation of a support netw(»k and die demonstration of 
mediods appropriate to an aspect of die participant's job which would be observed by supervisory 
staff. The trainers instructed die trainees to solicit die help of their supwvisors to car^ out didr 
assignments and to interview diem about tiieir perceptions of dieir own and die trainees* roles 
witiiin tiie organisations. Full-time staff responsible for die community education assistants had 
been briefed as to what would be required of rfiem. These assignmetits clarified many issues 
concerning support for die trainees and also, indirectiy, for the oiganisatio i. For instance, 
supervisors were forced to re-examine tiieir relationship witii part-time staff, and to define, justify, 
or periiaps reassess, die responsibilities of tiieir jobs and how diey might develop. This does not 
mean that such a process was not part of many superviiory staffs normal practice, but diat it 
served as a consciousness raising exercise in cases where part-timers had been unable to 
communicate tiieir needs or expcc ations and had feh taken for granted The debriefing session 
which followed diis assignment indicated diat, whether or not die part-timers enjoyed good 
working relationships widi dieir supervisors, having time set aside to focus on diese aspects of 
dicir job gave diem a clearer idea of dieir role widiin and contribution to die organisation and 
enhanced dieir job satisfaction. In some cases considerable improvements in relationships were 
reported, while in a tiny minority problems were identified for managerial staff to deal widi. 

Some students on die multi-agency induction course experienced communication problems 
of a different kind when trying to carry out an assi3nment. Asked to ammge visits to local 
audiority organisations diemselves, trainees in one area found it impossible to get in touch wdi 
appropriate contacts simply because telephone calls were not put duough, messages were not 
passed on and calls were not returned. Not surprisingly, the respondents who suffered diis 
experience reported feeling frustrated and undermined by it but succeeded in carrying out dieir 
assignment widi die help of personal contacts as opposed to going dirough the official channels. 

Bodi groups of trainees doing die youdi work module said diat diey were well supponcd 
by supervisory staff. At die community centre, for instance, all duce full-time community woricers 
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attended the training sessions, offered support sessions and acted as observers for the practioi vl 
assignments. The college students had regular nitorials with their trainer and those interviewed 1^ 
reported having regular support meetings with individual members of staff or attending team 

meetings when on placement 

• . . . - ■■ - -M'' 

Support for participants doing the group work module varied firom agency to zgeacy,^. 

although most of the interviewees said that they were well supported by their employers or that; ^ 

they could get support if they needed it In one case it was not possible to identify an appropriati 

person to observe the practical exercise within the employing ori^isation but the trainer was able 

to fulfil this role. During one of the observed sessions, two full-time w-rkcfs revealed that they 

were very poorly supported in their workplace and said h^w the course hi itovided an invaluable 

form of support not only through developing and boosting confidence lu their knowledgeand^^ 

skills,but also through learning in a supportive setting with colleagues. 

Most though not all, respondents felt that participants were mutually supportive. Some 
groups also took longer to gel than others. Reasons for this appeared to depend on how much the 
group had in common and on the length of the course and sessions: 

There's one'drawback of it being short which is that you don't have the opportunity 
to buUd up as much of a relationship with the other people during the course as you 
do over a longer period. 

For example, respondents from the grou^ work course attending evening sessions once a week felt I 
that the group took a long time to gel partly because the sessions were quite intense with a veiy 
short break in the middle leaving very litUc time for bmlding informal relationships. However, as 
the course progressed they grew closer and severe said that they intended to keep in touch with 
each other for mutual support and to share ideas and information The full-time students too, said 
that they had not geUcd as a group, although they found the other participants helpful and fiiendly 
in the class. The in-house training groups were the most cohesive, perhaps because they had so 
much in common and included members who were already good fiiends. In addition, they spent 
full days together which included several breaks during which they could relax together and chat 
informally. 

The youth workers employed in the same centre were particularly close although half of 
them had been employed only a few months before the course started and were only slightly 
acquainted with their colleagues. Time spent together on the course provided an opportunity for 
them to get to know each other end develop a team identity, even though several only spent a few 
hours a week at the centre. The exte m of the support they offered each other was exemplified in an 
observed session by the way in which they worked together to assist a colleague with literacy 
difficulties without revealing the problem to the guest tutor. The more confident participants 
pretended tcThave difficulties in completing written tasks and asked for more time or asked for 
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wofds to be spelt out Although the above group may have been the most supponive, all the 
observed sessions indicated that participants were veiy williisg to offer the benefits of their 
experience to their colleagues once a comfonable, supportive atinoipher& was established and 
several interviewees mentioned that they had contacted other participants outside class contact 
hours. 

Qearly, such relationships would not develop so easily if the courses were done by 
distance Icaming. Ironically, the pMrt-timer> in the organisation planning to deliver the induction 
course by distance learning, most appreciated rouMg as a group and strongly expressed a wish to 
do so on a regular basis. However, limited financial resources would not permit their meeting 
regularly as a group in worktime and they would have to organise informal gadicrings tiiemselves 
outside working hours. 



Time 

The time commitment demanded by Uie modules did not appear to constitute a particular problem 
for the majority of the trainees, altiiough few found it difficult to attend some of die sessions 
because of personal circumstances. As we nientioned above funds provided for childcare were not 
taken advantage of as otiier members of the family were available to care for the children in tiie 
home. The only organisation not to offer childcare facilities delivered tiie module in woiktime and 
the trainer made sure that the session ended punctually. Preparation and follow-up wjrk did not 
encroach much into the participants spare time and fears about inflexibility in this form of training 
were not realised. As one respondent who had not expected to be doing a module commented: 

/ was slightly concerned that (because it was a fnoduie)... it perhaps meant that it 
was less flexible and had to be tightly structured... but that was not the case. 

Few of the respondents spent more than a couple of hours per week on course work and many 
were able to do assignments during work time. Those tiiat said tiiat tiiey spent more tiian four 
hours a week on coune work said tiiat tiiey did so out of interest ratiier tiian because tfiey had to. 
Of course, those witii special learning needs did have to spend extra time on written assignments. 
In general, as the following comment indicates, work-based assignments could have a dual 
purpose: 

/ knew it was so closely related to work anyway. I wasn't doing anything over and 
above my work. o j s 

Trainees on courses that comprised three or four meetings over a period of about five montiis did 
express concerns about continuity, maintaining momenmm, and being able to remember what tiiey 
had learned. In fact, several respondents on the courses in question had difficulties in recalling 
earlier sessions. However, those who had spent time on assignments in the interim found that 
tiieir Icaming had been reinforced through practice. Tiredness was mentioned as a drawback of 
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undcnaking the group work course in the evening particularly as some of the participants were full- 
time yffoAxts, It was rather interesting that when asked by the trainer, most of the participantt 
expressed a strong preference for doing a follow-up course over a weekend. Although courses 
concentrated over a weekend were preferred in some respects, respondents also stressed the value 
of having tin>£ to reflect on what they had learned between sessions. 

Assessmmt 

A primary concern of the research was to discover perceptions of the impact of formal assessment, 
on ttain^ees* learning and performance. Many trainers and emptoycrs interviewed in the first phase 
of the research considered formal assessment to be incompatible with community educatUi ethoi 
Their main worry concerned tfie creation of opportunities for failure, but also induded^woRies 
about how standards would be set and whetfier they would be suitable for tiieir staff. Fwmal 
assessment, of course, was the main distinguishing feature between tfie training modules and 
traditional in-service training. 

A variety of instruments of assessment were used in accordance witii tiie requirements of 
tiie module descriptors. Examples of tiiese are included in ti»e development officer's resource pack 
but brief descriptions of some of them are provided below; 

• assignment: trainees asked to set up a support network had to produce a 
written outline of key contacts and tiieir planned strategies for sustaining a 
network. 

• restricted responses: trainees were asked to complete statements or fill in 
blanks. For example, those undenaking tiie induction module were asked to 
complete blanks in statements connected with legal requirements, 
responsibilities and otiier aspects of tiieir jobs. 

• extended responses: t' ;e might include project reports on the employing 
organisation or otiier agencies and structured by a pro forma or questionnaire. 

• log book: tiiis format was used to report on work experience and included 
pro formas filled in at tiie end of every work-based session by tiie trainee and 
the supervisor. 

• practical exercise:, to assess a trainee's ability to plan and run session for a 
specific group he or she would meet the supervisor to preview and review a 
practical demonstration. The supc: visor would observe tiie session during 
which the trainee had to demonsf.ate competence in tiie skills on a checklist 
covering aspects such as timing, group size, setting, use of teaching materials 
and resources, anticipating daficulties. appropriate metiiods and structure for 
the group. 

Few of tiie interviewees were able to comment fully on the instruments of a^isessment tiiey had 
completed as many had not received any feedback from their trainers at the time of the interview. 
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While several said that the assignments had been relatively straightforwaid if challenging, a few 
saidthatthey did not always cleariy understand what was expected of them. In addition, even 
those who had found the assessments relatively easy were quite anxious about their perfbimance 
and would have prefened assignments to be retumed quickly. The most satisfied in this respect 
were the college students whose work was assessed k:^ retumed within a week and a cmain 
amount of self-assessment was encouraged during tutorials. In odier cases trainees were unaware 
that their work was being formally assessed and were therefore, not worried about it However, 
those who were relatively clear about the assessment procedures identified continuous assessment 
as a preferred feature of modular itaining. Only one respondent had mixed feelings about the 
assessment metfiod: 

Continual assessment suits me better. So I like it. But sometimes I think a wee test 
would do tke trick. 

This was very much a minority view, most of the respondents found assignments instructive and 
challenging in terms of analysing their practice themselves and being critically assessed while 
carrying out practical tasks at work by experienced workers. Practical projects in particular were 
not viewed as tests, to be passed or failed, but as a part of the process of professional development 
from which the trainee could benefit, as highlighted by the comment below: 

Being aware of areas where I could definitely improve. How I go about things and 
also being aware of the way I operate as a participant in a group. It has given me 
more insight into the way I am wiuch is also helpfid. 

Overview of modular training 

Before we sum up the trainees' views on the pilot modules, we must point out that we have no 
independent mv^asures of the effectiveness of the modules or not. The award of the certificate is 
dependent on wh»^th<ri the modules are accepted by the validating body which had not yet endorsed 
the instruments of assessment at the time of writing this report In addition, as we mentioned 
eariier, the trainees' comments mainly refeired to the modular courses they had experienced rather 
than modular training in general. 

We begin by highlighting the positive features of these training courses identified by our 
respondents. In particular diey appreciated: 

- the range of teaching methods used with a marked preference for participative 
mefh( 3; 

• courses relevant to their perceived needs; 

• opportunities to practice the skills they needed for their jobs while being 
observed by a supportive assessor, 

• opponunities to meet other pan-timers working in similar fields witii whom 
they could share problems, ideas and experiences. 
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Many trainees said that the modules had noet or exceeded their exj^ectations. They 
descrit>ed their gains both in tenns of petsooal and career dev^ Not only did many siy 

that they had acquired new skills or developed odsting ones, but tfagy lud becom e nwe aelf-tware 
and confidett in tfieirjobs, a few also added that t^ chai^ c^^ 
FinaUy, nearly aU of them pressed Aanhey Jud oajojrfid thej^cpei^^ 
they appreciated are uot unique to modules and are featines that contribute to success of bdi^ 
fonns of training. However, their perceptions clearly demonstrate that many of the worries 
expressed in the earlier research about the lack of relevance and inflexibility of modules, for 
example, were unfounded 

Few disadvantages of modular training were identified and little di^ssatis&ction about the 
courses was expressed. As we have touched on most of tiiesc aspects above we briefly-summarisc: 
the drawbacks and problems mentioned by our reqxmdents. These include: .7 

• tack ofekaUeage: this was very much a minority view but has implications 
for trainers who may be over-anxious about trainees* fears of failure or who ait 
preparing courses for groups with a range of educational and training 
experience. 

• irrelevance: particular learning outcomes and instruments of assessment may 
prove inappropriate. For example, the pilot revealed that a learning outcome 
intended to develop counselling skills was ini^)propriate to youth workers with 
limited experience and impossible to deliver in die time available. Likewise an 
insotiment of assessment, a matching exercise fixxn die group work module, 
produced ambiguous responses. Hie module developer subsequently altered 
these aspects and made other improvements suggested by those piloting the 
modules. 

• duplication: although this was not a problem with any of die pilot modules, 
the full-time students, who were combining a number of related modules, 
pointed out that some topics wcie repeated over theu- two year course We 
shou' i emphasise that provision is made to avoid this occuning: p -of of 
successful completion of a learning outcome can be acccptud as pan of another 
module with the same outcone. 

• venue: the importance of the setting within which training takes place shouU 
not be underestimated and discomfon can adversely effect training sessions. 
For example, during observed sessions, one group had to move from a wann 
comfortable room furnished with soft chairs to another which was cold and less 
comfortable: another venue was noisy. Respondents fiPonr.> both these groups 
complained that these facte had effected their concentration and reduced their 
enjoyment of the session. 
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Returning to the wider implications of modular training, part-time staff welcomed the possibility of 
the introduction of appropriate training noodules which they could undertake when necessary and 
convenient The perceived advantages ci modular training included: 

• increasing access to training; 

• gaining a qualification that has the potential of nadonal recognition; 

• ad2q>tability to learning needs; 

• continuous assessment; 

• opportunities fa- remediation; 

• range (tf teaching methods. 

The following quotes neady illustrate the above points: 

I do like the idea particularly... for someone who has family commitments... To 
build up to do a range of training by modules of this sort has immense possibilities 
because if s so flexible and because it could be geared precisely to what they're 
doing. 

You can work at your own pace. You can get help, you're not left on your own. 

As we mentioned above, we do not claim that these features arc unique to modular training. 
However, concerns were expressed about tfie stams of part-time modular training and the value of 
National Certificates in tiie employment market Trainees, particularly the fiiU-time students, were 
uncertain about where tiie training would lead in terms of career development and felt that career 
guidance should be included in a modular curriculum and that employers should have expUcit 
career stnictures witii clear signposts offering guidelines to facilitate career planning. 

Although our sample was relatively small, our findings suggest tiiat a modular curriculum 
could complement or offer a viable alternative to current training provision for part-rime communitv 
education workers. However, if it is to be perceived as worthwhile, training issues such as long- 
term goals and career development have to be addressed. 
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Key Points for Training Providers 

In conclusion we highlight key issues that we believ&$hoidd4)r taken into account by^iiq>Ii 
and trainers if Nriional Certificate modules are inqreaangly to be used to provide training for part J. 
time workers in community education. Finally, we sum up the lessons learned from ii^S'^ 
experiences of the participants piloting the training naodules. We be^ by identifying issues 
inqxMtaiiceK) trainers and end with < 



Trainers 



Planning modules need not take longer than planning other cos^arable 
programmes. Existing materials can be adapted to requirements of module 
descriptors. 



Additional time may be required to prepare peiforaiance critoria and instrumoits 
of assessment Once prepared, they provide an easily adaptable firameworic for 
subsequent groups of trainees. 



Modules may be delivered to multi-agency groups. These programmes need 
more planning and negotiation than in-house training. Once the groundwork 
was done, it could provide the basis for further multi-agency training. 

Modules may be delivered in a variety of forms- Each of these has its own 
strengths and weaknesses. Groups meeting for a few hours a week may take 
longer to gel than those meeting for a full day or over a weekend. On the other 
hand, intervals between meetings provide opportunities for reflection which 
may be shared in group discussion. 



If the overall trainer is not acquainted with the trainees, it is helpful to have a 
pre-course meeting, or to build in extra time, to discuss training needs, 
negotiate content, facilitate group cohesion and begin to know the group. 

Modules offer scope for including contributions from guest tutors. Guests 
should be well-briefed and have a clear understanding of what is expected of 
then .uid, if possible, trainers should be presftnt during the session. 
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• Trainees must have suppon back at their woric-base. Full-time staff at the 
woik-basc must be well-briefed about what is required of them. 



• These modules encourage the development of support networks either diiecdy 
as assignments or through mteting other part-timers with similar concerns and 
interests. 

♦ Trainees prefer participative methods and a variety in teaching approaches, such 
rs group discussion, brainstorming and practical projects. 

♦ Role-play needs to be introduced sensitively and the rationale for it needs to be 
explicit. Some trainees have to be encouraged to participate. Debriefing is 
essential. 

♦ Trainers should not be unduly concerned about using assessment procedures. 
Trainees like assessment which provides a record of achievement and includes 
opportunities for remediation. Continuous assessment reduces opportunities 
for failure. 

• Assignments must be returned quickly. Having to wait a long time can 
encouTige anxiety and risk reducing the effectiveness of the training message. 

♦ Participant evaluation and self-assessment can help trainees to become more 
critically aware of their practice. 

• Trainers can benefit from participant evaluation of training programmes, 
.lelying only on assessments of student performance to gauge the effectiveness 
ol the training is limiting. 

Policy Makers 

* Training needs of those delivering the modules must be catered for. They have 
needs in fleshing out modules, developing performance criteria, instruments of 
assessment and evaluation. 

• Further education lecturers, although experienced in die process of delivering 
modules, may lack recent community education experience. There would be 
benefits in combining complementary skills of FE staff and community 
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education trainers. Mechanisms for bringing tlie two groups of trainers together 
should be explored 

• Regional authorities need to clarify their policy on the provision and 
implementation of systemised and standardised ttaining. If they wish to adopt 
National Certificate modules they should be clear about the status of these 
modules in relaticMi to other forms of formal training. 

• Guidance on the kind of training that is appropriate and on which modules to 
undertake, is required by part-time staff or other individuals who may be 
seeking access to a career in community education. 

• Regional authorities should also carefully consider the implications of 
introducing blanket training without reference to the training needs of their 
workers. This runs the risk of being perceived as irrelevant by some workers. 

• A blanket approach to training may increase access to training provision but 
risks reducing choice and access. Members of the community who may lack 
confidence in their learning abilities may be discouraged from becoming 
involved in community education if they have to undatake a formally assessed 
«..uurse. 

• The issue of accreditation of previous training and experience needs to be 
addressecL Trainees should not find themselves going over old ground or 
having to do r-'tses which are too easy and irrelevant to them,. Likewise, 
procedures for liiddng moaules should take into account that the same learning 
outcomes are occasionally repeated in different modules. 

• Moderators and subject assessors with community education experience are 
required to oversee the development of nationally recognised standards of 
assessment. 

Conclusion 

Finally, we draw logether the views of both groups of respondents on the most significant issues 
addressed by this evaluation. We must emphasise that the context within which the pilots took 
place was quite unusual in that more sources of support were available than would normally be the 
case. Nevertheless, althougn everyone involved was very committed to the success of the project 
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the experience demonstrated this approach need not have the adverse effects that some individuals 
feared ao described in our earlier reports. Briefly their doubts concerned: 

• flexibility; 

• relevance; 

• appropriateness for community education ethos; 

• contact between full-time and part-time staff. 

FUxibiiity 

The modular approach was perceived to be flexible in terms of form, content and training 
provision. The pilot modules were successfully delivered in different forms, each of which had its 
own advantages and disadvantages. Distance learning has also been considered by one 
organisation but was not favoured by trainees who stressed the benefits of learning in a group. 

In most cases, trainers were able to tailor the content of the modular programme to the 
specific training needs of each target group. It was more difficult to tailor the content to the 
interests of groups comprising mixed cvtegories of workers and a few respondents found some 
aspects irrelevant to their needs but others enjoyed the variety. 

Relevance 

In general, both the trainers and trainees found the modules to be relevant in terms of encouraging 
the use of ^propriate teaching methods and the development of local support networics. 

Delivering the modules in colleges of further education does not necessarily lead to loss of 
contact between full-time and part-time staff or reduce local relevance as feared by respondents in 
the earlier research. To avoid loss of contact close co-operation between coUeges and community 
education organisauons is required. In our case-study, one module was deUvercd in a college of 
further education by a lecturer witl) community education experience and students gainei work 
experience through placements in local community education organisations. 

Assessment 

Worries that assessment procedures would not be compatible with communit>' education ethos 
because they may create opportunities for failure were not realised. On the contrary, trainees said 
that assignments were challenging and successful completion boosted their confidence. A minority 
complained that the courses were too easy. 

Trainers lacked confidence in some of the instruments of assessment that they had 
developed because of their own limited experience in this field. However, they were satisfied that 
the programmes successfully developed the skills and knowledge laid down by the learning 
outcomes. 

Finally, we .onclude with a brief comment on the issue of accreditation. The possibility 
that modules may be used to build a cumulative record of credits which may provide access to a 



higher qualification was very attractive to part-time worlcers, many of whom would not be aWc to 
undertake a full-time course of study or lacked the formal qualifications required by higher 1 
education establishments. There is stUl a long way to go before this hope can become a reality and 
care must be taken not to raise expectations that will not be fulfilled. Nevertheless, modules can 
improve job prospects because they give employers a clear idea of the skills and competencicsl^ 
achieved by trainees. In addition, employers should be able to identify training needs and sclectS 
modules to meet these needs, thus facilitating strategic planning and contributing to emj^oycM*^ 
career development Whether modular training is the way ahead for part-time community 
education staff is a question to be settled by policy makers. Our evaluation of three pilot modulesif 
suggests that trainers and trainees find modules an effective and appropriate approach to meeting ?3 
training needs. f | 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR jPART-TIMERS 



Job Tide: Organisation: Length of Service: 

Moikk: Fom: Timetabte: 

Previous Training Experience: ~ 
Could you briefly tell me how you came to do the nKxiule? 



Teaching methodi 

1. Coukl you describe the way in which the nKxiuIe was presented? 

2. What were the teaching methods used? 

3. Would you use similar methods in your woric? 

4. Did you do any practical activities? Gfso* what were they?) 

5. Were you given the opportunity to contribute to the course? How? 

6 Were you given the opportunity to share your concerns and problems? 
How? Was it worthwhile doing this? 

On-the-job support 

I • Did you receive any support during the training? From whom? 

2. In what wa^ were you supported? 

3. Did participants siqyport one another? 

^ . Were you encouraged to keep in contact after the course? 
5. Do you see any advantage to keeping in touch? 

Flexibility 

1 . Was the timing of the uaining convenient for you? 

2. Did the module fit into your normal routine? 

3. If no -was any action taken? What kind of action? 



Time involved In preparation and follow-up work 

1 . How much time did you have to spend in preparation and foUow-up work? 

2. Did th'^ form of training take more time than others you have 
experienced? in what way? 

3. If extra time was required - did you feel that it was worth it? 
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Local iairol?eMeit 

1. WhmdidtbenaiingiaicBpb^ 

2. WmlocditsoetwdcoQditiomiiM 

4. Was thkfelevam to your situation? 
Practice/Theorj 

K Was any theoiy included in the txiining? 

2. Did you feel it was idevant/toomodiAoo little? 

3. Was it linked in any way to practical a^ects of your job? 

Reactions to module 

1. CanyouxtmemberyourinmediaiereactioostothenKxIule? 

2 . Do you rem ember what you expected fiom it befote you started? 
3* Did it come tq) to your expectations? 

4. Were you detfly told what was esqiected of you at the outset? 

5. Weie you kqK informed about your progress? Howoften? 

6. What did you think generally about the assessment? 

Content 

1. What did you think of the content? 

2. Was it relevant to any a^t of your w(^? 

3. Did you find the content rasy or difficult? 

4. What did you think of the teaching materials? 

Satisfaction 

1 . How would you describe the training in terms of: 



4) 


Enjoyment 


b) 


Understanding your job 


c) 


Relieving anxiety 


<» 


Acquiring new sldllsAiiowledge 


e) 


Improving your perfonnance 


0 


Gaining confidence 


d 


Applicability to your job? 



2. What did you think of the modular approach to uaining? 

3. What were its best aspects? 



4. WhttwcieitsivomiHiocts? 

5. If fhrtn the dianoe hem would yotti^^ 

6. IteUbe^ywinyoiffwockorchaqfedibewa^ 

7. Ibsithe^yoooutsicfewoik? 
Any other comoMUs: 
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APPENDIX B 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR TRAINERS 

Job Tide: OfganisttiOQ: 
Areas of lespoosflnUty: Length of service: 

Module: 



h 


Hkl yoa had «qr pitvkMis experience of nx)^^ 


2. 


Can you idl nie hem you decided to iVpf^ 


3- 


Can yoa tell me bow you fleshed out the module? 


4, 


Was this quilB straightfofwaidAlifficu!tAime-consuming? 


5, 


Were resouices easy/difficult to come by? 


6. 


Did you receive any suppoft/guidance in pieparing the course? 


Teachins methods 


1. 


Tell me about the teaching methods you used 


2, 


Why did you choose these particular methods? 


3. 


Did you fed that you were given sufficient scope to choose firom a variety of methods? 


4. 


Weft practical activities included? (What were they?) 


5- 


Did you feel the module encouraged you to use these particular activities? 


6. 


Did you monitor the trainees progress? How? 


7. 


Did the trainees make any conoibution to the development of the course? 



In what way? 



Oii-the*job support 

1. Was any support offered to trainees during the training? (From whom?) 

2. Did participants support one anothei? 

3. Were they encouraged to iden*Jy other sources of support? 

4. Were youAhey satisfied with the amount of support provided? 

Flexibility 

1 . Did you find the module flexible or inflexible? 
In what way? 

2. What form did the course take? 

3 . Was there any fkxibility built-in? 

4. Were trainees able to meet the requirements or were special arrangements made? 
(What were they?) 



Time 

L Wis the time allocaied sufficient to complete the module or did you think it was loo much or too little? 
2. Did this appioich icquire mote time thai other formi of training ynu hm^ nmii ^y^f ff 

Ifyes • which paiticularaq)ea took the most time? 

Ifno • how did you save time? 
3* Ifextra time was required* did you feel itwas worth it? 

Local relevance 

1 . Were ail the participants from the same area and involved in similar work? 

2. Did you find there was scope to indude issues of common cocKero to aU panic! 

3. Were local issues and conditions taken account of? Gn what way?) 

Practice/Theory 

1 . Did you feel there was sufficient scope for encouraging participants to assess their practice critically? 

2. Is this something that is important to you? 

3. Did you include any aspects of the theoretical background to the particular skills being devetoped by the 
HKXlule? 

Ifyes - in what way? Ifno - whyr 

Relevance 



1. 


Was the module at the right level for your trainees? 


2. 


Do yoi' feel that the main aspects of the participants' work were covered? 


3. 


Did you think the learning outcomes were ^ropriate? 


4. 


Were the perfomiance criteria ^)propriatc? and the instruments of assessment? 


5. 


Did you think the insuuments of assessment adequately assessed the qualities you wanted to assess? 


6. 


Would you have preferred to use different assessment procedures? 


7. 


Did you find that the assessment procedures influenced your teaching? How? 


8. 


Did you have any standards in mind that you expected trainees to achieve? 


9. 


What are your views on the quality of your assessments? 


Satisfaction 


1. 


How satisfied are you with the module? 


2. 


With the benefit of hindsight is there anything you would have done difTerently? 


3. 


If given the q)portunity is there anything you would add or lake away from the module? 



4. How docs it compare with other forms of training you have undertaken? 

5. What criteria do you normally use to determine whether training is effective? 
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Do you feel that this module met your criteria? 
Do you thiiyc the iMxhilar approach is appraiM^ 
What in your view ace the advaniage«A£saihraMages of diis appraai^ 
Any other comments? 




6. 
7. 
8. 
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